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THE FA UNA OF BRITISH INDIA. 

The Fauna of British India , including Ceylon and Burma. 
“ Mammalia. 1 ’ By W. T. Blanford, F.R.S. Part I. 
Published under the authority of the Secretary of 
State for India in Council. (London : Taylor and 
Francis, 1888.) 

MONG the various methods which may be adopted 
in the composition of zoological monographs, the 
two most prevalent are those in which either the natural 
group or the geographical region is taken as the basis. 
A particular section of the animal kingdom may be 
selected, and the structure, history, affinities, varieties, 
and distribution of its members worked out, or a parti¬ 
cular region of the earth’s surface may be taken, and the 
whole of its varied inhabitants described. 

Monographs of groups and of fauna both have their 
value, and the success obtamed in undertaking one or 
the other will depend much upon the special facilities of 
the investigator. From a strictly scientific point of view 
the former generally produce the best result. There is 
more cohesion, or naturalness, so to speak, in such a 
group, whether genus, family, or order; and anyone 
seriously endeavouring to trace the modifications of its 
members through all known forms, especially if the 
extinct can be united with the existing, has a better 
chance of getting a complete comprehension of the rela¬ 
tions of all the parts of his subject than one who has to 
deal with the disjointed fragments of a large number of 
groups, brought by various circumstances together upon 
one part of the earth’s surface—work, moreover, in many 
parts of which he must necessarily be largely dependent 
upon the labours of others. 

On the other hand, for practical convenience, faunistic 
works- are in greater demand than monographs on groups, 
especially if they treat of regions so important to the 
educated and civilized world as British India. We may 
even, in such a case, allow the weight of social an d 
political rather than purely scientific boundaries in 
defining the range of the territory comprehended in the 
work. There is a very natural and laudable desire on 
the part of the large and continually increasing number 
of residents and travellers in our Indian Empire to 
obtain some definite knowledge of the varied and inter¬ 
esting forms of animal life by which they are surrounded, 
and it is gratifying to see that the Government of that 
great dependency has recognized its responsibility in this 
matter, and has given its authority to the preparation 
of a series of descriptive manuals on Indian zoology. 
The limits adopted for the fauna are those of the 
dependencies of India, with the addition of Ceylon, 
which, although British, is not under the Indian Govern¬ 
ment. Within the limits thus defined are comprised all 
India proper and the Himalayas, the Punjab, Sind, Balu¬ 
chistan, all the Kashmir territories, with Gilgit, Laddkj 
&c., Nepal, Sikhim, Bhutan, and other Cis-Himalayan 
States, Assam, the countries between Assam and Burma, 
such as the Khasi and Naga Hills and Manipur, the 
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whole of Burma, with Karennee and Tenasserim, and the 
Mergui Archipelago, and, lastly, the Andaman and the 
Nicobar Islands. Afghanistan, Kashgaria, Tibet, Yunnan, 
Siam, and the Malay Peninsula south of Tenasserim are 
excluded, A few States, such as Nepal and Bhutan, at 
present not accessible to Europeans, are comprised, 
because it would be difficult to leave them out: scarcely 
an animal occurs in either not found also in British 
territories or in protected States such as Sikhim. 

For the present it is proposed to restrict the publication 
to the Vertebrata, and to complete the work in seven 
volumes of about 500 pages each. One of these volumes 
will contain the Mammals, three will be required for the 
Birds, one for the Reptiles and Batrachians, and two for 
the Fishes. The authorship of the volumes on Fishes has 
been undertaken by Mr. F. Day, C.I.E.; the Reptilia and 
Batrachia will be described by Mr. G. A. Boulenger ; 
whilst the Birds will, it is hoped, be taken in hand by Mr. 
E. W. Oates, author of the “ Birds of British India.” The 
editorship of the whole has been intrusted to Mr. W. T. 
Blanford, F.R.S., than whom few men could be found 
better qualified for such an undertaking. Long-continued 
employment in connection with the Geological Survey of 
India has made him familiar with the natural features of 
every part of the country ; his qualifications as a field 
naturalist have been abundantly displayed in the published 
results of his scientific excursions to Persia and Abyssinia ; 
and he has had recently, during several years’residence in 
London, ample opportunity of examining and comparing 
all that bears upon the subject, which is gathered together 
or recorded in our national collections and libraries at 
home. 

Mr. Blanford has himseif undertaken the volume 
describing the Mammals, and has now given us the first 
part as an instalment, consisting of 250 pages, and con¬ 
taining the orders Primates, Carnivora, and Insectivora. 
Notwfithstanding the great advance that this work shows 
over that of Jerdon, published twenty-one years ago, 
especially in scientific method, critical discrimination of 
specific distinctions, and attention to the rules of nomen¬ 
clature, in all of which it leaves nothing to be desired, it 
is still interesting to observe how much remains to be 
clone, even in such a comparatively well-worn field as the 
Mammals of India, and how insufficient even our largest 
collections still are for perfecting such a work. For 
instance, the materials for a critical and exhaustive 
examination of the interesting genus of monkeys, Senino- 
pithecus, are obviously wanting at present. Fourteen 
species of the genus are assigned by the author to British 
India, but doubts are expressed as to the real distinction 
of several of them, the characters of which are taken from 
an extremely limited number of examples, and it is stated 
that very little is known of their breeding habits and life- 
history in general. The variations, habits, and geo¬ 
graphical distribution of the smaller Felidae and Viverridce 
offer an interesting field for future investigators, though 
Mr. Blanford has done much to clear away the confusion 
in which the synonymy of these groups had been 
involved by previous and less careful and conscientious 
workers. The account of the Insectivora has been 
derived largely from Mr. Dobson’s excellent monograph 
of that order, the concluding still unpublished part of 
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which, containing the Soricidce, has been placed by the 
author at Mr. Blanford’s disposal for the purpose. 

The complete though condensed accounts of the habits 
of the animals described, whenever they are known on 
good authority, will make the work popular even with not 
strictly scientific readers; but all padding made up of 
ill-authenticated, fanciful, or exaggerated stories, or of 
personal narratives of sport and adventure, has been 
carefully excluded, as becomes the character of such a 
work as this is intended to be. 

One of the most difficult questions that always arises 
in editing a work on natural history is that relating to 
the number and nature of the illustrations most suitable 
for its purpose. Figures are, without doubt, a great help 
to all classes of readers, and. other things being equal, the 
more numerous and better they are the more useful the 
book. But then comes in the question of cost, the bear¬ 
ings of which have carefully to be considered from a 
business point of view. A book that is intended to have 
a fairly extensive distribution must not be overweighted 
in this respect, or much of its utility will be lost. Mr. 
Blanford has evidently considered it best to sacrifice 
something of artistic effect and uniformity of character 
in his illustrations, for the sake of increasing their num¬ 
ber and keeping the work within moderate compass as to 
price. With regard to the spirited little sketches of the 
external forms of animals, many of which are taken from 
the unpublished drawings of Colonel Tickell and Mr. 
Hodgson in the possession of the Zoological Society, the 
work of the Typographic Etching Company answers its 
purpose sufficiently well; but we cannot say the same of 
the figures of the skulls, which compare badly with wood¬ 
cuts, of which a sufficient number (mostly, if not all, 
borrowed from other works) are introduced to make the 
contrast somewhat striking. These, however, are minor 
blemishes, which, we trust, are compensated by economy 
in production, and consequent advantage to the purchaser 
of the work ; but the absence of scale to the figures, 
which is sometimes embarrassing, is an omission which 
might easily have been rectified. 

The general form and typography of the work are all 
that can be desired, and we cordially welcome it as an 
instalment of what promises to be not only a most valu¬ 
able aid to the knowledge of the natural history of one 
of the most important portions of our Empire, but also a 
standard contribution to zoological science in general. 

W. H. F. 


OUR BOOK SHELF. 

Flora of the North-East of Ireland. By S. A. Stewart 
and the late T. H. Corrv. Pp. 331. (Cambridge: 
Macmillan and Bowes, 1888). 

Local “ Floras ” have not been produced at the same 
rate in Ireland as in England, but Irish botanists are 
beginning to exercise more activity in this direction. 
It is true that there previously existed a catalogue of the 
plants of this region, together with localities of the rarer 
ones, in Dickie’s “ Flora of Ulster ” (1864); and the twelfth 
district of Moore and More’s “ Contributions towards a 
Cybele Hibernica ” (1866) is conterminous with the area 
of the book under consideration ; but both of these works 
are incomplete, and imperfect in regard to what are termed 
“ critical species.” 


The present book, we are informed in the preface, is an¬ 
al tempt to give a full and trustworthy account of the native- 
vegetation of the counties of Down, Antrim, and Derry ; 
an undertaking that was projected some years since by the- 
late T. H. Corry, M.A., and the surviving editor. The 
lamentable and premature death of Mr. Corry by drown¬ 
ing, together with his friend and companion Mr. Dickson, 
in Lough Gill, on a botanizing excursion in 1883, will be 
remembered by most botanists. This sad event consider¬ 
ably retarded the appearance of the work, as Mr. Stewart’s 
duties as Curator of the Belfast Museum left him little¬ 
time for the task. 

A brief history of botanical discovery, and the biblio¬ 
graphy of what has been published, precede equally short 
paragraphs on the geography, geology, climate, &c.,. 
of the country. Then follows the enumeration, which 
includes 803 flowering plants and ferns, 293 mosses, and 
73 liverworts. Babington’s “Manual of British Botany,” 
which contains 1524 vascular plants in the entire British 
flora, has been taken as the standard of the “ Flora of the 
North-East of Ireland,” though deviations in nomenclature 
have been made—in accordance with the rules of priority, 
Mr. Stewart explains. 

The volume is a small and handy one, not overladen 
with localities, which is a distinct advantage over many 
similar works ; but it has also certain defects, which, if 
pointed out, may possibly be remedied in a later edition. 
In the first place, there is no map of the country, a serious 
curtailment of its possible usefulness. Another defect, 
only the initial letter of the generic name is carried 
forward from page to page, though there is invariably 
ample space to repeat the name in full ; therefore it is 
necessary to turn back to the beginning of the genus to 
ascertain what is intended. The same thing is noticeable 
in the index. 

With regard to the purely literary' part of the work, 
more particularly that relating to the priority and author¬ 
ship of names, it would obviously have been better had 
the author adhered strictly to the la-t edition of Babington’s 
“ Manual ” or the last edition of the “ London Catalogue.” 
for this part of the subject is just now in a transitional stage, 
and withoutavery complete botanical libraryit isimpossible 
to do more than add to the existing confusion. We have 
no sympathy with those who adhere strictly to the “law 
of priority,” because it entails endless changes of familiar 
names, and sacrifices convenience without any correspond¬ 
ing advantage. The fall of one genus often carries several 
others with it, and until the whole of the literature of 
binominal botany has been thoroughly examined there is 
no saying where the changes will stop. At the same time, 
if it is to be done, it should be done thoroughly, once 
for all. 

Having turned up at random about half-a-dozen names 
concerning which there was some ambiguity, we found 
that the author was wrong in each instance. Thus, “Nas¬ 
turtium palustre (Willd.), D.C.,” should be N. terrestn , 
B. Br. ; “ Lepidium Smithii (Linn.), Hooker,” = L. hetero- 
phyllum, Benth. ; '‘‘Hypericum tetrapterum, Fries,” = 
H. quadratum , Stokes ; “ Lotuspilosus, Beeke { L. major, 
Sm ),” — L. uliginosus , Schkuhr, and so on to the end. 
Whether the older names here cited are the oldest of all 
for the plants in question under the accepted genera is 
uncertain. Somebody some day may find names for some 
of these plants a week or two older, and then comes 
another change ! 

More interesting are some of the local names cited by 
Stewart, such as Tormenting Root (. Potentilla Tormentilla), 
Mashcorns (Potentilla Anserina ), Rose-noble ( Scrophu- 
laria nodosa ), and Well-ink (Veronica BeccaJmnga ). 
Britten and Holland have all these names, or nearly the 
same. Thus, mascorns, and other variations, for the same 
plant in Scotland 

W. B. H, 
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